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GOOD WORDS.—LIL. 


William Penn has told us that they who would 
serve the public must have public minds ; else they 
will serve private ends at public cost. 


YULE-TIDE’S HAPPY PEACE. 
“And only Love keep in your hearts a place” 
At this most precious season of the year 
Doth it not come with consecrating grace, 

This prayer of Wordsworth our high Poet-Seer!— 
Love that makes brothers of all men of earth, 
The child-sweet Love that lives and cannot fail, 
Warm as the fire that cheers the dear home-hearth, 
Pure as the snow that whitens hill and vale. 
Deep in the treasury of the tranquil mind, 
© friends,—ye of sweet faith and hope elate,— 
Let Love this gracious day be firm enshrined 
And Envy barred forever from the gate. 

So shall ye build the temple that endures, 

And Yule-Tide’s happy peace be richly yours. 

JouHN RUSSELL HAYES. 

| 
| 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 

[An address by Elizabeth Powell Bond to the college stu- 
dents and others at Swarthmore Meeting, Twelfth month 11th, 
1904. | 

At the meeting of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, held in Philadelphia early in the year, it was the 
testimony of one of the speakers that he had learned 
from careful investigation that the lasting effects ot 
attendance upon Sabbath School could not be traced 
to * lesson leaves,” nor to Scripture study, so much as 
to the personality of the teacher. He learned from 
the experiences of men that here and there had been 
teachers whose luminous natures were like sunshine 
in fructifying power; the lessons which they offered 
had found acceptance and response. 

In this season of Christmas preparation, it may be 
that our thought is wholly absorbed in our happy 
plans for surprising the unspoken wish of our dear 
ones—lovely occupation indeed. Let us add another 
glow to this lovely occupation by remembering often 
in the midst of it the great Personality that two thou- 
sand years ago was a Sabbath teacher, and a week- 
day teacher among men. How small a company it | 
was that He gathered close about Him as disciples. 
Yet these were so baptized into His spirit, so satu- 
rated with His personality, so charged with His mes- 
sage, that they in turn became memorable teachers, 
moulding a company of teachers for the next genera- 
tion; and so on and on down through the centuries, 
until we, in this quiet meeting house, two thousand 
years away from the Sabbath day in which Jesus 
taught the high uses of the day, and across continent 
and sea from the “little town of Bethlehem,” we, 
centuries and leagues away from him, may yet enter 
into the baptism of His Spirit. 





Let us read often and ponder the incidents of His 
short life that bring us in touch with its human side. 
In this way, perchance it will inoculate our own life. 
It may be that the secret of that life revealed itself 
even in His boyhood when He returned from the 
company of the learned doctors in the temple, to the 
simple home in Nazareth, and was subject unto His 
parents, and in wisdom and stature.” 
Was it obedience that placed [lis soul in the attitude 
suited to its growth, first to His parents, and, as He 
ripened into manhood, obedience to the revelations in 
His own soul, of the Heavenly Father’s law of life ? 
We get a beautiful glimpse of His close walk with 
God through the fields and under the sky. The birds 
were in His thonght, and the lilies of the field. I+ 
could not have been a cold, ascetic nature that found 
in the texture and forms of the lilies a beauty beyona 
the glory of Solomon. 


** advanced 


Nor could it have been a 
severe and forbidding nature that opened tender arms 
to the dear little children, and made them exemplars 
to His disciples concerning the trust and faith that 
prepare the soul for the Heavenly Kingdom. 

lt was a warm human love that took Him into the 
home in Bethany of Lazarus and his sisters. When 
the brother fell ill it was to Jesus that the sisters ap- 
pealed, because they knew His love, and this love did 
not fail them. 

Later, knowing the hatred of the world for His doe- 
trine and for Himself, and feeling that His work was 
drawing to a close, how He poured out His love upon 
His disciples. ‘ Even as the Father hath loved me,” 
He said, “ I also have loved you: abide ye in my love 

no longer do I call you servants; for the ser- 
vant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have 
ealled you friends; for all things that I heard from 
my Father I have made known unto you.” How 
beautifully human it was that to the beloved disciple 
standing beside Him in His anguish upon the cross, 
He gave the supreme token of His love, committing 
to him the care of His sorrowing mother, henceforth 
to be the foster mother of John, a living link between 
the Teacher and His disciple. 

In this happy season, when we are trying to recall 
His personality, trying to realize what it was to be in 
His presence, we must not forget that last supper 
with His disciples, in which He, their acknowledged 
Master, girded Himself with a towel, and washed 
their feet, as an “ example ” that they also should do 
as he had done to them. In the light of this incident 
of His life is there really any service in the world that 
in itself is menial service? Think of the great range 
of service related of Him. He was a reader of the law 
in the synagogue—* He entered, as His custom was, 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
to read ”—He washed the feet of His disciples. Can 
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we believe that He felt Himself any less a teacher, in 
any way demeaned, when He girded Himself with the 
towel and brought the basin of water for the comfort 
of His friends? If it had been for their comfort that 
He should wash,not their feet, but the platter of their 
evening meal, to make all things pure and acceptable 
for them, could that have demeaned Him? Does it 
not come to this, that the great Teacher meant His 
disciples to learn, that there is no such thing in all the 
world as menial service, that these two words must not 
be used together? Service in itself is all God-like; it 
ean be dishonored only when the spirit in which it is 
done is mean and unfaithful, when foundation stones 
are not firm, the screws not honestly tempered, the 
dust left under the rug. “ Holy George Herbert,” as 
the poet is designated, wrote: 
“Who sweeps a room as for God’s laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

The great man is great when he is painting his pic- 
ture; he is the same great man when he is cleansing 
his brushes for another day of painting. The woman 
is great when she is writing her book to speak to the 
mind and heart of the world; she is the same great 
woman when it falls to her to set her hand to any of 
the cleansing processes that make for the comfort and 
welfare of her household. The college girl is held in 
honor when graduating day brings her diploma; she 
is to be honored not less when hospital training for 
her beneficent work appoints her to scrub the floor that 
she may learn how to oppose the enemies of health. 
True, it is to be regretted when the gifted teacher 
must give up his calling to do the work that really be- 
longs to other hands; when the woman who can serve 
the world is forced by circumstances to take up tasks 
that lesser power might accomplish. These are ex- 
ceptiona! situations. If we keep ourselves sensitive 
to the personality of the Great Teacher, can we look 
with contempt or condescension even, upon workers 
doing the hard or unbeautiful things essential to the 
welfare of the world? Twentieth century disciples of 
the Great Teacher will foster peace among men in 
proportion as they respect the worker doing the 
necessary work of the world. 

The willingness to serve was not the whole of the 
Great Teacher’s message to His disciples. They were 
taught to be always rez ady. He said: “ Let your loins 
be girded about, and your lamps burning; and be ye 
yourselv es like unto men looking for their lord, when 
he shall return from the marriage feast; that, when 
he cometh and knocketh, they may straightway open 
unto him. Blessed are those servants, whom the lord 
when he cometh shall find watching: verily I say 
unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make them 
sit down to meat and shall come and serve them.” 
A modern poet has spoken nearly the same message: 

“Tn life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscles trained. Thou knowest not 


When Fate thy measure takes, nor when she'll say, 
‘I find thee worthy, do this thing for me !’” 


How beautiful the blessing is, that Jesus pro- 
nounced upon such as are ready when the service 
presents itself. In his joy over their faithfulness the 
lord himself takes up the service; he makes them sit 
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down to the feast and receive from his own hands 
the good things of the house. It is compensation of 
service faithfully done, that it makes us rich toward 
God, that our own life becomes consciously a part of 
His, borne along and upheld in the strong current of 
the eternal life. 

In most lives there come times when doubt and 
perplexities make crying need for guidance. This 
great Personality whose name is often upon our lips 
in this happy season is our great Exemplar. We 
gather from His teaching that the problems of twenty 
centuries ago were not wholly unlike those of our 
own time—the problems made by selfishness and in- 
justice and hypocrisy. The attitude of His soul to- 
ward the problems of life is guidance for us. Let this 
great Personality, this revealer of the Father, be the 
steady light upon our way. If we live our life as in 
this presence, we shall find our hands held back from 
all that can disturb or harm our neighbor; our tongue 
will not speak the word that may be like blighting 
frost or devastating fire upon some other soul; we 
shall make haste to help where help is needed; we 
shall live as stewards entrusted with our Heavenly 
Father’s business. 

To my own mind, this stewardship of the 
‘“Father’s business” is the only way open to us of 
what may be named “ religious service.” What com- 
fort could it be to our earthly father and mother to 
have us sing of our love to them, if they felt our 
hearts and minds were far from them ? So I believe 
our hymns and prayers of adoration and entreaty 
never reach the heart of the Heavenly Father, unless 
they are winged with our sincere effort to be hands 
and feet and voice for Him, to such as need Him, 
unless they are purified by the purpose to be sincere 
as He is sincere, to be kind as He is kind, to be just 
as He is just, to be loving as He is loving. 


AMERICAN STUDENT 
BROOKE.—VI. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB OF THE ADULT SCHOOL. 


AN AT WOOD- 


The social club is one of the most interesting and 
important auxiliary activities that has grown out of 


the adult school movement in Birmingham; in fact, 
the influence exerted upon the men by these sec- 
ondary institutions is perhaps quite as great as that 
of the Bible class on First- -day mornings. Almost 
every adult school in the city has its social club, the 
purpose of which is to provide a place of resort and 
entertainment and some instruction for the pupils on 
week-day evenings, so that they may not be tempted 
to public houses and other evil resorts. The club 
occupies the same building as the school, and its doors 
are open every evening from Second to Seventh-day. 

On last Seventh-day evening I had the privilege of 
visiting a number of these clubs in company with 
several Birmingham Friends and a party of adult 
school workers from Bradford. These men came 
here in the hope of learning something that would 
be of help to them in the Friends’ classes in their 
town. The adult school movement reached Bradford 
about twenty-five years ago, and a number of schools 
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flourished until the last few years. They are now 
being more or less weakened as a consequence of 
other religious denominations in that city establish- 
ing what are known as “ Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons,” held at the same hour as the adult schools 
and largely attended. There is now a probability of 
the Friends holding their schools in the morning, as 
is so successfully done in Birmingham and many 
other places. 


There were thirteen of us in the party which met 
at the Cobden Hotel, a flourishing temperance house, 
at 5 o’clock on Seventh-day. After being entertained 
at tea by Walter Priestman, one of the most active 
workers in the Friends’ adult schools, we divided into 
three parties for a tour of inspection. With Friend 
Priestman, Wilson H. Sturge, another leader in the 
movement, and two of the Bradford men, I went first 
to the Prince of Wales or Hospital Street Club, in 
the slum district of the city. It is a rather significant 
fact that the building occupied by this school was 
formerly the location of a disreputable saloon. But 
the “ publican,” as the proprietor of such places is 
entitled by the respectable English people, lost his 
license. Four years ago a committee of Friends, in 
looking for a place to establish a new adult school, 
chose this building as best suited to their purpose. It 
is a substantial two-story brick structure, with cellar 
and attic. Alterations and improvements have been 
made at considerable expense, and recently it has 
been found necessary to secure an adjoining house. 


To become a member of the Prince of Wales So- 
cial Club a man must first be a pupil in the adult 
school. Membership in the club entails the payment 
of one penny a week. The permanent attractions 
provided at the club are cheerful and comfortable 
rooms, such games as chess, checkers, dominos and 
bagatelle, a library, a rifle range (air guns being 
used), music, and at all times a warm spirit of fellow- 
ship. Substantial refreshments may be had if 
wanted. The walls of the rooms are decorated with 
mottoes and pictures, and a large open fire gives a 
very home-like effect to the club quarters. The game 
of bagatelle is so popular with the men that a league 
has been formed among the clubs and tournaments 
are played on Seventh-day evenings. 

The additional house is to be occupied by the 
youths of the club, the men objecting to their inter- 
ference in the regular interests of the organization. 
The second floor of the house has been fitted up for a 
class room, in which drawing, reading, writing, etc., 
are to be taught. The boys will have their recreation 
on the first floor. 


Besides the nightly attractions of the club many 
special events are arranged for the pleasure and in- 
struction, not only of the men, but of their friends 


and families as well. An entertainment, musical and 
literary, is held every week, the talent being taken as 
far as possible from the club. Illustrated lectures 
and addresses on subjects of vital interest to the men 
and boys are also frequently given. 


The adult school for men meets at Hospital Street 
at 8 o’clock on First-day morning, while a women’s 
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class meets at 9.30 o’clock. A Christian Society, or 
mission meeting, is held in the evening. Once a week 
a meeting of the Band of Hope, a temperance organ- 
ization, is attended by 130 children, and in favorable 
weather members of the adult school and club hold 
services in neighboring courts and yards. This is 
done in the hope of reaching those people who will 
not go to the regular meetings, but who are willing 
to sit in the doorways of their homes and listen to 
the hymns, prayers and addresses. 

From the Prince of Wales we went to the Ivy 
House Social Club, also located in a building for- 
merly occupied by a “ publican.” After mingling 
for a few minutes with the men assembled here we 
departed for the Farm Street school. This is one of 
the most completely-equipped of all the schools in 
the city. A large company of-men was gathered at 
the social club here, while in another room some chil- 
dren were having a lesson in temperance and a con- 
cert was being held in the main building. On First- 
days a meeting for worship is held in the morning, at 
the conclusion of the adult schools, for men and 
women, a children’s meeting in the afternoon and a 
mission meeting in the evening. Systematic train- 
ing in a large gymnasium is given at least once a 
week, and with lectures, entertainments and visits to 
homes, the Friends in charge of the work here are 
doing an inestimable good for the people of the neigh- 
borhood. Amy Sturge, whom some American 
Friends will remember having met last summer, is in 
charge of the women’s class at Farm Street, while her 
brother, Wilson H. Sturge, teaches in the men’s 
school. 

On a handbill advertising the Ivy House school 
and club this statement appears: “ Adult schools are 
destined to improve the nation.” And in an inter- 
esting conversation with one of the men at the Hos- 
pital Street Club I was led to believe that there has 
been quite sufficient accomplished to justify such an 
assurance. Even the lowest of the denizens of the 
slums are being uplifted and having such brightness 
and hope brought into their lives as they would not 
have thought possible. Instances of veritable revolu- 
tions in the lives of the men were related to me. The 
fact that after attending the First-day morning 
classes, the club and other events for a short time the 
men begin to keep themselves clean, to use different 
language, to think differently, and to have higher aspi- 
rations (manifested in one direction by their moving 
into more respectable sections of the town); these are 
some of the conditions that would seem sure evidence 
that improvement is being made. As we were being 
escorted along the street by an adult pupil we met a 
rather shabbily-dressed fellow on his way to the 
Prince of Wales Club. There was a cordial greet- 
ing, and the man whom we had just met was asked by 
our guide, “ Who is on duty to-morrow (First-day) 
morning?” “Oh, I am,” he cheerfully replied. In 
answer to a query as to the meaning of this dialogue, 
I was told that the members of the school take turns 
at getting down to the rooms at 6 o’clock on First-day 
morning, starting the fires and airing the building, 
and then going up and down the streets in the vicinity 
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“knocking up” (waking) the men. The same kind | to be its influence if a certain policy is followed, than 


of spirit that prompts this kind of self-sacrifice seems 
to pervade every phase of the adult school work. It 
gives one a genuine happiness to see so much being 
done for the people who, it must be acknowledged, 
are to a large extent neglected by the Church. 

W oodbrooke, Twelfth mo. 1st, 1904. 


VIL. 
A WOODBROOKE ADDRESs. 

One of the most interesting and instructive of the 
special features of the work at Woodbrooke during 
this term was a recent address by William C. Braith 
Waite, a prominent Friend of Banberry. He spoke 
on the subject, * Friends of Truth,” referring, otf 
course, in a particular 
loved Society. 


sense to members of our be- 

“The name of the Society was probably applied,” 
he said, “in a particular way, and not in the broad 
acceptation of the term. 

“ Followers of George Fox called themselves, in 
those early times, ‘ children of the light,’ ‘friends of 
truth,’ and a general communication from the an- 
nual meeting, in 1652, was addressed to ‘ all friends 
in truth.” While they came early to drop the full 
phrase, they no doubt kept it in their minds. They 
spoke of ‘ the cause of truth’ and ‘ the advancement 
of truth.’ Friends understood the unity of truth, 
and made no distinction between conduct which was 
right on the Sabbath and that which was right 
through the week, between secular and religious; all 
truth was harmonious to them. 

“Truth advances largely by a series of approxima- 
tions; you reach one rough truth and from this look 
on to a greater and fuller view of another; an in- 
stance of this is the advance in the brotherhood of 
men from love for blood relations to the community, 
to the pation, to humanity. The apprehension of 
truth is largely a question of the sensitiveness of the 
soul; the light of God is shining in the soul of each 
man, and it will be seen if only his soul is sufficiently 
tender and sensitive to respond. As there is in each 
person a sense of the ugly and the beautiful as con- 
cerns the things of art, qualities to which the teachers 
of art direct their attention, so with the soul; the 
sense that is to perceive God must be cultivated. The 
ideal of truth in the heart should be cherished, and an 
effort made to attain that ideal. The chief value of 
the Old Testament is to give a knowledge of how a 
people may grow in knowledge of truth concerning 
God. 

“ The early Friends had a sense of the sovereignty 
of truth, of its nobility. In times of persecution they 
would not hold meetings in secret, but openly and at 
stated times, so that the officers of the law might 
know what they were doing; any other course would 
rot have been consistent with the nobility of truth. 
And the supremacy of truth is what kept the early 
Friends in such unity. Just so if this supremaev is 
not to the front in the church it will soon degen- 
erate to little more than a religious club; if the 
church pays more attention to what people may think 
about it in a particular course of action, and what is 





it does of the truth, it is on the downward path. And 
great truths cannot be declared by petty means; when 
this is attempted the world looks on in scorn, seeing 
the petty means, but forgetting the truth. St. Paul’s 
spiritual experience was at the root of his doctrine, 
and the early Friends put testimony to truth in place 
of doctrines and creed. This supremacy of truth with 
Friends gave them a great power in singleness of 
purpose. They did not think of what was palatable 
or of influence, but of adherence to truth. In this 
they were emulating Christ, for He scorned mere in- 
fluence, or He would not have washed the disciples’ 
feet, or eaten with the publicans and sinners. Of the 
early Friends it has been written: 

** No denomination so much surprised the author- 
ities by their obstinacy as the Quakers; you migh 
roar at them and drag them about, but the meeting 
went on; throw them out at the doors and they would 
climb in at the windows and quietly resume their 
seats; throw sand down upon them, but they con- 
tinued to worship on in silence; pull down their meet- 
ing houses and they met next morning among the 
ruins.’ 

“This patient, steady, stolid adherence to truth 
has given Friends their driving force in all matters of 
reform to which they have set their hands. It was 
this that enabled John Woolman to first convince his 
own Society and then the nation of the iniquity of 
human slavery. And it will enable Friends to win ir 
the effort to impress the nations with the sinfulness 
and utter wrongness of war. It is only by having the 
truth in our hearts that we ean show it to the world; 
if we call ourselves Friends we must have the spirit 
of truth dominating our souls.” 


Artuur M. Dewees. 
W oodbrooke, Twelfth mo. 5th, 1904. 


THE SON OF MAN. 


Jesus lived through His early years just as we live. 
He mingled with His neighbors, He helped His 
father, He was to those who knew Him simply “ the 
carpenter’s son,” and there was nothing supernatural 
about Him; He was even so much like other ordinary 
working men that His fellow townsmen were offend- 
ed at His wisdom, when it became so apparent as to 
force itself on their attention. But we have so long 
considered Him as something supernatural, entirely 
out of our class of beings, that we are robbing His 
wisdom of its power, saying that it is beyond the 
reach of man, and we settle down to living our lives 
according to our own standards, and as we believe is 
the only way possible to man, deeming it foolishness 
to attempt to carry out the wisdom of the God-man, 
and we say to ourselves and each other that He might 
have lived so, but common sense proves that we can- 
not. 

Dare we look at Him as man to-day, simply man, 
“tempted like as we are,” and allow ourselves just 
for a little while to consider the possibility of our 
becoming “ one with Him”? Dare we consider Him 
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as a mere man, and examine His acts and thoughts 
from a mere man’s point of view? We can drop the 
thought and return to our purely reverential attitude 
if we find aught is being lost. 

He grew to young manhood, and we read that He 
was hungry, so hungry that His life seemed to depend 
on satisfying His appetite. He was tempted to use 
God-given power to gratify personal feelings. But 
He rose above the temptation; He rose above the 
physical of His nature; He scorned it when it at- 
tempted to rule Him. He did not argue that since 
He was God He need not yield; but he argued that 
since He was man He need not yield. “ Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” He was man, so He would live 
by God’s word, God’s will, God’s law; He would not 
use His God-given powers to gratify appetite, even if 
life did depend on it. We, too, are tempted by our 
human appetites; we hunger to satisfy them until our 
very life seems to depend on our yielding; if we are 
man, we, too, can refuse to use God-given power for 
any mere personal gratification. And when we cau 
persuade ourselves that man, ordinary human man, 
does not need to “ live by bread alone,” that it is 
possible for man to rise above his physical appetites, 
then we will have made the same conquest that Jesus 
in His early manhood made, then we will solve many 
very serious problems. 

Again, filled with the idea of God as the Father of 
men, all men, and as such, requiring brotherly love 
and justice between man and man, and knowing the 
hatred, injustice and war that were in the world, the 
temptation came to find some way to control the 
world’s great powers, its kingdoms and armies, so that 
all might yield to His exalted ideals, and He might 
bring peace and justice to all. But no, as before, 
he grasped the full meaning of his problem—man 
must bow to God alone, not to earthly king or earthly 
force. The purpose He was longing to accomplish 
could not be accomplished through powers; its very 
nature prevented that; it was to bring man to God, 
and could only be accomplished by bringing him to 
God. We, too, in the deepest longings of our hearts, 
appreciating the depth of the great Father’s love, try- 
ing in our own individual lives to live in justice and 
purity, we look out upon the world, and we see men 
who have no quarrel against each other, men who 
could live peaceably with each other if thrown to- 
gether as companions in work; we see these men 
bending every energy to murder each other, these 
men whom we say we believe are all children of one 
Father, a Father who loves all alike; we see the pa- 
tient labor of hundreds of people for many years 
burned and battered and exploded until all is worse 
than lost; we see the earnings of countries through 
years of peace spent in a few months, devoted to the 
murder of the very people who helped earn it; we 
see homes and hearts desolated; we see horrors that 
make our hearts turn away, and make us feel that we 
can only live through it by not thinking of it. And 
then we think if we could only gain control of the 
powers that are controlling the armies, that are gov- 
erning the earth, we would use them for justice, for 
peace, for God. But no, if justice and peace are to 





come into the world they will come through serving 
God, not man. 


When man, as nation or as an indi- 
vidual, no longer bows to aught but God, no longer 
fears what will kill only the body, then will God’s 
kingdom come with all its benefits. When we who 
know Ged and are guided by Him in our individual 
lives, bend our energies as earnestly to bringing men 
to God, as we do now in trying to influence existing 
powers and uniting into collective bodies to protest 
against evil; when we set aside our temptation to re- 
deem the world by human force as Jesus set aside 
His; when we consent to adopt the only possible 
method to accomplish the result, and follow it as He 
followed it, we will find how the sons of man can still 
work with God. 

Again, in the earnestness of His longing, came the 
idea of doing some strange, wonderful, miraculous 
deed, to show God’s power unmistakably to man. 
Just so temptation comes to us, when we have pon- 
dered on existing conditions until we feel that they 
must no longer exist, to do anything, anything that 
will make men stop and think. But no, there is but 
one way to work for God, and that is by working 
with God. It is idle to tempt Him to show His power 
in opposition to His own laws, in opposition to His 
very nature. Overcoming this temptation, as He had 
the others, we read, that the temptations left Jesus 
“* for a season.” 

And what did He do? He went to His home vil- 
lage; He went about among His own people, His re- 
lations and friends; He lived His own life according 
to God’s laws; He helped and comforted and healed; 
He taught so truly of God’s kingdom, that His fame 
spread abroad, crowds gathered to Him; even the 
most educated knew, because the truth forced itself 
on them, that “ He was a teacher sent from God.” 
And He brought the people so near to God that those 
who felt themselves robbed of their authority and 
dignity by His life and His teachings, were ready to 
go to any lengths to rid themselves of Him. He lived 
His principles; He would compromise with no earthly 
power, whether it was high-priest or Roman governor. 
He lived what He taught, and He lived it unto death. 

And when we are ready to live our principles, to 
live them unto death, to scorn the loss of life, of 
riches, of popularity with the rulers of the earth; 
when we hold ourselves in every act of our lives ac- 
countable to God and to God only, then will we real- 
ize the wonderful possibilities of the sons of man, then 
will we become true sons of God, and then may we 
hope to see “ His kingdom come, His will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 


Exreanor Scorr SHARPLES. 
West Chester, Pa. 


When vou find yourself along side of another hu- 
man being, settle it in your mind that you will study 
the correspondence, the agreement, amenities, rather 
than the antagonisms and differences between you 
two. The whole code of good manners, not to say 


Christian behavior, is found in this one precept.— 
Frances EF. Willard. 
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NEWSPAPER GAMBLING. 

[Part of a sermon by Herbert S. Bigelow in the Vine Street 
Congregational Church, Cincinnati, O., published in The Public 
(Chicago) .] 

The essence of gambling is this, A man risks some: 
thing, in the hope of gaining more at the expense of 
another. The objection to gambling is two-fold. It 
is likely to develop into an uncontrollable vice. More- 
over, it is a wolfish thing in that those who gamble 
have no hope of gain save by the misfortune of 
others. 

Take the newspaper guessing contests. There are 
three reasons why a self-respecting man ought not to 
participate in them. 

1. The vulture spirits that exploit the public with 
these schemes will find no lack of carrion, but a self- 
respecting man will take some satisfaction in that he 
has not contributed to the success of the swindle. 

2. Whoever takes part in the contest must contrib- 
ute to the prize money, though it is almost a certainty 
that he will get none of it. Those who do win will 
probably spend their money in riotous living, or have 
their heads turned by unearned riches; and it would 
be humiliating to know that one’s own money had 
gone to swell the heads and spread the feathers of 
such as these. 

3. Finally, I think of the people who live in com- 
parative poverty, and who grasp at these chances like 
drowning men at straws; who attack their savings, 
who mortgage their future wages, who pawn their 
keepsakes that they may buy chances. A pawnbroker 
told me that the Cincinnati Enquirer guessing con- 
test increased his business two thousand dollars a 
year. The people fly into this game like moths into 
a flame. When it is over, they come down to earth 
with a thud. Whoever enters one of these contests 
says by his conduct: “I am something of both fool 
and knave.” He becomes the patron of a scheme 
which subjects the weak and the thoughtless to temp- 
tation, in the vain but vicious hope of reaping a for- 
tune out of their folly. 

It is well to pay for what one gets, and to hope for 
nothing which one cannot earn. If honest industry 
does not bring satisfactory rewards, and it does not, 
it is better to aid the social progress which will prove 
a blessing to all, than to be consumed with the gam- 
bler’s ambition to win in a game which of necessity 
means somebody’s loss. 


The essential tendency of life is towards happiness. 
Optimism is the only true condition for a reasonable 
man. 

* 


Canon Farrar says: “ That prayer of an unhappy 
queen—‘ Oh, keep me innocent! Make others great! ’ 
that prayer of a great saint, ‘Give me, O Lord, a no- 
ble heart, which nothing earthly can drag down!’ 
that prayer of a sinful yet saintly king: ‘ Teach me 
to do the thing that pleaseth Thee, for Thou art my 
God. Let Thy loving spirit lead me into the land of 
righteousness "—those are among the best prayers I 
know.” 
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IS CHRISTMAS A BLESSING ? 


There is undoubtedly a beautiful spirit abroad at 
this time of year, and on the whole the effect of 
Christmas on children must be very good. The sim- 
ple accounts of the nativity get fixed upon the minds 
of the children in an impressive way, and the idea of 
giving because God has given such a gift to us, is 
taught in precept and example. It is a season in 
which many beautiful charities are bestowed, and 
there is a holy feeling resting upon many hearts. 
But there is a long account on the other side which 
increases every year. Gift giving, which was so 
beautiful while it was done on a simple scale, has 
become to many persons a heavy burden, because 
they feel bound to “ exchange presents ” with a long 
list of acquaintances and friends. The great depart- 
ment stores just before Christmas make one feel sad 
rather than joyous. They are filled with a great, 
pushing, surging crowd ef persons, who look tired 
and perplexed, and who are eagerly searching for 
they know not what, waiting for some object to turn 
up which will do to send to some person who is sure 
to send them a similar present. 


The poor saleswomen look worn and dragged, as 
though they were slowly sacrificing their lives to 
make the holiday season succeed. 


The post office force is worked almost to the verge 
of desperation. In almost every line of life men, 
women and children are risking nervous prostration 
to make Christmas go off well. The beautiful fir 
forests of Maine are slowly being sacrificed to fur- 
nish Christmas trees—a business which has mani- 
fested the worst side of the commercial spirit. Every- 
where one turns at this season, this same commercial 
spirit flaunts itself, as though even the sinless Christ 
could be coined into money or made to fill Mammon’s 
coffers. The streets are full of hawkers, selling use- 
less gimeracks, which will break to pieces next day 
baubles which are made to be sold by frantic 
fakirs. It is this heap of worthless stuff which is 
palmed off on the public, and which does no mortal 
any good, that makes one, cry out for some revision 
of Christmas methods. 

If we could wash the selfishness out of all this 
Christmas buying and giving it would indeed be a 
beautiful time of year. If we could be content to 
give each other simple tokens of love, and then spend 
our money to relieve the poor, to give happiness to 
the unhappy, and to sweeten the woes of the world on 
this blessed anniversary, how much nearer heaven 
would come. A little courage and a little more love 
for those who can make us no return would start 
such a reform movement and preserve Christmas as a 
sacred time.—American Friend (1903). 


Few beliefs are more fundamentally untrue than 
the belief, often strangely prevalent, that an exalted 
ideal is an unpractical thing. It would be far nearer 
the truth to say that there is nothing on earth which 
can compare, in practical effectiveness, with a great 
ideal genuinely held.—R. C. Moberly. 
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MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


The question has come into the minds of many 
teachers as to whether our meetings are really assist- 
ing in giving our children a religious education. 


The custom of taking the pupils of our schools to 
meeting in the middle of the week is an all but uni- 
versal one. Does this custom provide the children 
with the religious education they need? Froebel, 
writing nearly a century ago, divided the subjects 
of instruction that are essential for youth into four 
great groups, of which he placed religion and relig- 
ious instruction first. As a matter of governmental 
policy our public schools ignore this first great group, 
but adhere quite closely to his grouping of the other 
necessary subjects. As a religious society maintaining 
our own system of schools, we hold to the necessity of 
teaching Froebel’s first group, and believe that our 
children should be taught religion. We show this be- 
lief by requiring our schools to attend religious meet- 
ing in the middle of the week. The nature of the 
mid-week meetings is well known to most Friends. 
Attendance at these meetings is usually neglected by 
most of our members. In the majority of them the 
spoken word is seldom heard. The teachers’ disci- 
plinary powers are in many cases put to a severe test 
to secure the physical stillness of the pupils, and the 
teachers often return to their tasks in the school room 
unrefreshed by the spiritual baptism that we all hope 
to receive from attendance at religious meetings. 
Does it seem possible that this can furnish the ade- 
quate religious instruction that we all feel is needed 
by the young? All admit that a certain amount of 
good resuits from teaching children to sit in silence. 
Whether this benefit is to their religious nature or is 
merely a lesson in self-control and physical self-con- 
trol at that, is a grave question. We have so many 
earnest and able people among us interested in all 
that concerns the education of the young, that it 
seems strange that this subject has not aroused more 
serious attention. Such a large proportion of our 
pupils are from families not affiliated with Friends, 
that the opportunity to impress religious truth as we 
see it upon large numbers of young people through 
our schools is one that we surely ought not to neglect. 
While the long silence in our meetings appeals to the 
adult, and is an opportunity for renewal of spiritual 
strength, it is quite doubtful as to its having this 
effect upon the children. Though occasional in- 
stances occur where children seem to be impressed by 
it, in general their attitude is simply submission to a 
required custom. 

Is there any remedy for this condition? Can our 
mid-week meetings be made to mean more to our 
children? The customary manner of conducting our 
meetings, even though it have the backing of two cen- 
turies of usage, ought not to be allowed to stand in 
the way of making our meetings of real value to our 
children. 


A few ministers in the past, and even now, are do- 
ing noble service for the children, but has not our 
membership at large some work to do here ? 


Attending meetings with school children, as I have 
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for many years, I have often wished, as I looked at 
the saintly faces of the few Friends who came each 
week to sit with the children, that they might each 
and all rise and say a few words of love and cheer to 
the young lives before them. They had it in their 
hearts, no doubt, but the children did not know it, 
and could not know it unless some words were spoken. 
The teachers also need help and sympathy in their 
efforts to realize in full their responsibility for the 
religious as well as the intellectual progress of their 
pupils. It would be difficult, indeed, for any one to 
point out the very best way to utilize our present op- 
portunities for the religious growth of our pupils, but 
a clear view of the problem before us, and hearts 
touched with the need, will help us greatly in finding 
the right way. 
Louis B. AmBier. 


KEEPING IT TO OURSELVES. 

Those who have the heaviest burdens to bear, talk 
least about them. It is the younger ones—younger 
in years or in experience—who think their load is a 
little heavier than any one’s else. The real burden- 
carriers have not time or energy to waste in talking 
about their burdens. Their chief interest lies in ac- 
complishing, not in publishing abroad their hardships. 
The Presidents of the United States, of whatever 
party they may be, have hardships and burdens that 
perhaps equal those of the average man or woman; 
yet Presidents say little about that phase of their 
work. The very dwelling on the hardships or un- 
pleasant features of one’s work increases those hard- 
ships. They strive under the cultivation of talk. No 
one’s burdens are too heavy. We are not bidden to 
add our burdens to our brother’s; we are bidden to 
bear his, and by so doing we shall lighten our own. 
—S. S. Times. 


MEETING THE BLUES. 


When a person is “ at home ” to “ the blues,” they 


are pretty sure to call. And they have a way of call- 
ing anyway, even when seemingly no encouragement 
has been given them. As Frank L. Stanton writes: 
“Whar’d they come from? Day by day, 
You kin see ’em on the way, 
Just a trudgin’ up the slope— 
Drownin’ all the bells o’ Hope! 


Comin’ in the door to chide you, 
Drawin’ up a chair beside you.” 


We cannot help their calling, but we can very quick- 
ly show them the door. Their warmest welcome is 
to find a person thinking or worrying about self. 
Their most chilling dismissal comes from those who 
are so busy at doing for others that the existence of 
self is forgotten. The old “ Great Golden Remedy ” 
is a wonderful specific, and it could show a volume ot 
glowing testimonials—but it is not a proprietary 
medicine. The formula reads: 


“ Whenever you are feeling blue 
Something for someone else go do.” 


There is little danger of an overdose.—S. S. Times. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


A CIVIC CONFERENCE. 

‘Tue genius of Quakerism has not worked to make 
us leaders of the civic life of modern communities. 
The philosophy of the Friend is individualism. He 
threw aside priesthood and forms and accepted the 
doctrine of inspiration and the ministry of all be- 
lievers. Each man was the equal of all others. 
Church machinery was reduced to a minimum, and 
the individual was given greatest possible liberty in 
spiritual and temporal matters. 

When this spiritual philosophy is carried into tem- 
poral affairs and applied to the present political life 
of cities, it does not work the best results. It belongs 
rather to the remote country where the citizen rarely 
comes in direct contact or need of any activity of gov- 
ernment. But how does this apply to the conditions 
of modern city life? From one end of the day to the 
other the city dweller is in contact with government 
or with great corporations which are the creatures of 
government. He rises in the winter’s dawn by the 
light from a great municipal gas plant or an electric 
light company. He draws water from a public sup- 
ply, the postman brings him the mail, and he goes 
about his business in trolley cars or steam cars which 
are parts of systems covering hundreds or thousands 
of miles. His house is controlled by building regula- 
tions, his housekeeping by the board of health, his 
children are educated in the public school, and so 
through the whole round of domestic and business life 
the activities of government aid or protect or control 
on every side. All this is necessary and a part of 
civilized life. 

Have we Friends furnished our share of the brains, 
plans and moral support of this multitude of human 
activities from which we derive benefit? It seems to 
be the consensus of thoughtful opinion that we have 
not done so. We have here a possibly unrealized, but 
none the less an unperformed duty. A vital present 
question is, How may we best appreciate and learn to 
fulfill our duties as citizens? 

The Philadelphia Friends have taken the matter 
up in a practical way by holding a civic conference. 
For four successive evenings Race Street Meeting 
House was given over to a series of meetings that 
were planned to guide and inspire civie activity and 
spread information leading to more effective work 








upon public problems of pressing importance. The 
program, which was in the InrELLIGENCER two weeks 
ago, was of a high order. The speakers represented 
five or six religious denominations, including another 
branch of Friends. 

The keynote of the conference was that better gov- 
ernment is to be obtained, not by mass meetings and 
spasms of activity, but by regular, consecutive work; 
that our efforts should take a positive rather than a 
negative direction, and that they should be construc- 
tive rather than critical and denunciatory. A defi- 
nite and well-matured plan for creative, positive work, 
persistently followed, may produce results, while reso- 
lutions and indignation meetings are like a storm, 
soon over, and followed up by the conditions that pre- 
ceded them. This idea is a valuable one for Friends 
who have possibly been too easily satisfied with the 
passing of resolutions upon public matters while de- 
voting ourselves with considerable diligence to pri- 
vate philanthropy. 

The civie conference at the Race Street Meeting 
House marks a distinct step ir advance. Let us hope 
that it may be the beginning of a movement that will 
bring the Friends and their meeting houses nearer 
to their possibilities as potent centers of good influ- 
ence for the public welfare than they now are. One 
of the best known and best informed men in Phila- 
delphia (a man with a national reputation, and hav- 
ing no connection with Friends) declared, when he 
heard of the conference above mentioned, “ I’m de- 
lighted to hear of it. The Friends are the best, most 
moral and high-minded people in the city, but owing 
to certain mistaken ideas they have held aloof from 
municipal affairs, and the present corruption that pre- 
vails here is due more to this than to any other one 
influence that I could name.” 


THE MODERN SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CHRISTMAS. 


Unprr a government where Church and State are 
absolutely independent, a legal holiday declared by 
the State, rests upon some other foundation than the 
idea of holiness about days or the commemoration of 
fasts and feasts by the Church. Our modern Ameri- 
can Christmas is an evolution of the religious observ- 
ances of the Church, mingled with the pagan customs 
developed by the Norsemen and the early Britons. 
Its claim to survival in a country like this is based 
upon the fact that the constant tendency of time has 
been to develop in connection with it those customs 
which appeal to the highest and best instincts of man- 
kind, and to leave behind it those things which form 
no part of the interests of the masses of American 
people. 

Whatever the attitude of individuals or of small 
groups of people toward the day, the fact remains 
that to us generally the thought of Christmas time 
brings the idea of hopefulness, helpfulness and glad- 
ness. And while theState does not hold theday sacred, 
because of its supposed anniversary significance, our 
people perhaps more largely than at any other sea- 
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son are readily imbued with Christ-like pity for sor- 
row, with a sense of care for weakness, and a desire 
to lighten human burdens and dispense joy and com- 
fort. If this anniversary season can be made a means 
of leading us to feel more hatred for sin, can inspire 
in us more courage for right action, can help us to a 
feeling of kinship with Christ’s love of light, can touch 
us with the lessons of His infinite love and divine 
compassion, it is verily an institution whose benefi- 
cent spirit it behooves us to strengthen and increase. 


A pisrincuisHep Congregational preacher and 
editor said, in an address, the other day: 

“| believe in a great and ever-present force which 
manifests itself in all the activities of man and the 
working of nature. God is energy, intelligent en- 
ergy, working for good. The Bible no longer can be 
accepted as the ultimate truth. Science tells us man 
was not created, but is a creature of evolution. 

“ Literature and history tells us that many of the 
beliefs of the Bible are copied from anterior religions. 
Even the ten commandments were the result of a 
gradual growth, not the inspired word of Moses. God 
is great, yet personal, everywhere, yet near—nearer 
than hands and feet.” 

This he supposed the paper would publish and 
brand him as a heretic. It was published far and 
wide as something of a sensational bit of news. It 
has been taught far and wide for a long time. It is 
strange that it should come up as a brand new heresy 
now at this late date. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Dr. Samuel T. Carter, one of the three Presbyter- 
ian clergymen who started the movement which led 
to the revision of the Presbyterian creed in America, 
some time ago wrote a letter concerning the West- 
minster Confession of Faith to the Presbytery of 
which he is the oldest member, in which he declared 
that “ scholastic theology is wrong from its base up- 
wards,” and renounced certain long-established teach- 
ings of Presbyterianism, including the “ fall of man.” 
In his defense before the Presbytery he said: 

“1 think the Presbytery of Nassau is quite as much 
on trial as I am before the people; and the same thing 
can be said of the Church in general. 


“ There is no such God as the God of the Westmin- 
ster Confession. There is no such world as the world 
of the confession. There is no such eternity as the 
eternity of the confession. It is all rash, exaggerated 
and bitterly untrue. If no one else is ready to say it, 
I say it. The hard, cold, severe God of the confession, 
with the love left out, is not our God.” 

In closing he said: 

“Do not cast me out of your ministry. Welcome 
me again to my place in the Presbytery with the beau- 
tiful understanding that there shall be greater theo- 
logical freedom in the Presbyterian Church than has 
been allowed heretofore.” 


A resolution was adopted laying the letter of Dr. 








Carter on the table “in favor of the renewed pres- 
byterial emphasis of the brief statement [recently 
adopted by the General Assembly] as the present 
vital creed of the Presbyterian Church, and that this 
Presbytery request our brother to continue his hon- 
ored connection with the Presbyterian communion.” 
This was done by one of the largest and most influ- 
ential Presbyteries of the country, that of Nassau, 
which includes New York City, and its decision to 
take the lead in a movement to have the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States place the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, which has been its doctrinal 
standard nearly three centuries, in the Theological 
Museum as an historical relic of the mistakes of the 
past, will, it is believed, have great effect upon 
the 235 Presbyteries in the denomination. 


By the death of L. Clarke Davis, for the past fif- 
teen years editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Pennsylvania loses a journalist who had occu- 
pied an influential position in the community longer 
than any other man associated with the daily press. 

L. C. Davis was born in Sandusky, Ohio, of Welsh 
and Scotch-Irish ancestors. Soon after his birth the 
family moved to Harford County, Md., where they 
engaged in farming. When about sixteen years old 
he became a pupil in the boarding school of Samuel 
Aaron, near Norristown. This teacher, who was a 
scholar and a noted abolitionist, had much to do with 
shaping his pupil’s political views and literary style, 
the latter being further developed by close study of 
the best masters. 

His editorials were characterized by fearless integ- 
rity and intense abhorrence of every form of publie 
or private wrong. His high ideals of human duty and 
destiny appealed to his readers because of the nobility 
of his thought, the force of his expressions and the 
purity of his diction. 

His home life was simple and beautiful. His wife, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, is the author of many novels, 
some of which appeared as serials in the Atlantic 
Monthly in its early days. Their three children are 
all writers. The elder son, Richard Harding Davis, 
is widely known as a war correspondent and author 
of short stories and novels; the second son, Charles 
Belmont, is an author and publisher; and the daugh- 
ter also has been a contributor to the magazines. 


Nearly all religious bodies show an increase in 
membership during the past year greater than in pre- 
vious years, and in several of the bodies the ratio of 
growth exceeded the usual ratio of increase in the 
population. The Episcopal Church gained 3 per 
cent., while the population growth is estimated at 
about 2 percent. In the matter of clergy supply, the 
Episcopal Church has to face the same difficulties as 
complained of in other bodies, for while there were 
added last year 160 parishes and missions, the num- 
ber of clergy was only increased by six. In the Pres- 
byterian Church the increase in membership was at 
the rate of 24 per cent. The Southern Presbyterian 
Church, a much smaller body, gained at the rate of 
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2 per cent. The Methodists gained 1 4-5 per cent. 
A religious body that has been making rapid strides 
in the last decade, although it has not much strength 
in the East, is the Disciples of Christ, which is strong- 
est in the Middle West. Its membership increased 
last year at the percentage of nearly 23. Catholic 
statistics are not available until the first of the year. 


The movement for better city government in Phila- 
delphia took definite shape at a meeting in the Bourse 
on the 19th, when three hundred leading citizens 
pledged moral and financial support. The organiza- 
tion is to consist of a committee of seventy, chosen by 
an executive committee of nine, with John C. Win- 
ston as chairman. The other members of the execu- 
tive committee are: James Bateman, Jr., merchant; 
J. Claude Bedford, lawyer; Thomas Bromley, Jr., 
and J. Henry Seattergood, manufacturers; Alfred D. 
Calvert, union printer; Mahlon N. Kline, wholesale 
druggist; George W. Norris, banker; George Wood- 
ward, physician. The specific work of the Commit- 
tee of Seventy is to be the election of city officials de- 
voted to the public interest, the securing of personal 
registration and a simple form of official ballot, en- 
couraging and aiding faithful officials, gathering and 
spreading reliable information, and the creation of a 
guarantee fund of $50,000 per annum for three 
years. 


August Belmont has been elected president of the 
National Civie Federation, to sueceed the late Sen- 
ator Marcus A. Hanna. Among the other officers are 
Samuel Gompers, Henry Phipps and John Mitchell. 
The report of the work done during the past year is 
on the whole encouraging. The welfare department 
has persuaded several corporations to show more con- 
sideration for the physical, moral and mental welfare 
of their employees. There have been several import- 
ant additions to the more than fifty trade agreements 
already existing in great national industries. The 
renewal by the organized bituminous mine workers 
in the four States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, of their agreement with the Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, is regarded by the Federation as the most im- 
portant industrial event of the year. 


Representative Morrell, of Pennsylvania, has in- 
troduced a bill in Congress, the purpose of which ‘s 
to amend the anti-canteen law so that, when requested 
by the commanding officer of any post, the Secretary 
of War may issue an order granting permission for 
the sale of beer in the post exchange. This amend- 
ment is advocated by the Women’s Army and Navy 
League, an organization composed mainly of women 
¢losely related to officers in the army and navy. It is 
needless to add that temperance organizations are op- 
posed to such an amendment, and propose instead to 
work for the enactment of State laws prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicants within three miles of an army post. 


Secretary Hay has sent to American Ambassadors 
and Ministers accredited to foreign nations a note 
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which states, in effect, the hearty acceptance, in 
principle, by all the Powers addressed, of our Gov- 
ernment’s suggestion that a second Hague conference 
be held. Should it be understood that the conference 
will specifically exempt, in the scope of its rules, 
the present war between Russia and Japan, it is be- 
lieved by officials of our Government that it will con- 
vene soon. 


The substitution of Russian for Finnish as the offi- 
cial language of Finland, was among the most bit- 
terly resented of edicts designed to promote the Rus- 
sification of Finland. A decree has now been issued 
restoring Finnish as the official language in the 
customs, postal and other services in Finland, to take 
effect the first of the year. 


A treaty of arbitration between Italy and the 
United States was signed on the 14th at the State 
Department by Baron Mayor des Planches, the Ital- 
ian Ambassador, and Secretary Hay. 


: DEATHS. 
EASTBURN.—At Newtown, Pa., Twelfth month 9th, 1904, 
Martha Eastburn, widow of John S. Eastburn, in her 82d year; 


a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
Wrightstown. 


GARRETTSON.—At her home, near Floradale, Pa., on the 
22d of Eleventh month, 1904, Annie R., wife of Eli P. Garrett- 
son (of Joel), aged nearly 44 years; leaving a husband and 
four minor children, the youngest only four days old. 


MILLER.—At St. Louis, Mo., on Sixth-day, Twelfth month 
9th, 1904, Hallowell, infant son of George B. and Zaidee Ten- 
nent Miller. 


THOMAS.—At his home in Syracuse, N. Y., on Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 5th, William L. G. Thomas, aged 59 years. In- 
terment at his former home, Wilmington, Del. 


GEORGE M. LEWIS. 


Died in Media, Pa., Eleventh month 2d, 1904. 

In the sudden removal of George M. Lewis, the whole com- 
munity with whom he has lived since boyhood, mourns his loss. 

His cheerful, kindly disposition endeared him to a large cir- 
cle of friends; while those who. have known him intimately 
have witnessed his beautiful devotion to his mother during her 
long years of affliction; his tenderness as a father and husband, 
his considerate kindness as ar employer, and his public spirit 
as a citizen. 

Testimonies to his worth were borne at the funeral by mem- 
bers of both branches of Friends, and by the Methodist minis- 
ter, and a beautiful hymn—one of his favorites—read by the 
Episcopal rector. 

“God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He has given. 

They live with us, in thought and deed as truly 
As in His heaven.” 


Twelfth month 8th, 1904. S. M. G. 


NOTES. 
Florence Kelley, of New York, spoke to the young women of 


George School last Second-day, explaining the object and the 
work of the Consumers’ League. 


The alumni of Friends’ Select School of Philadelphia [under 
care of Friends who hold their Yearly Meeting at Arch Street} 
met on Sixth-day evening, the 9th inst., and were ably ad- 
dressed by Prof. Wm. Birdsall on “ The Responsibility of Cul- 
ture.”—The Friend (Philadelphia). 


Temple College, Philadelphia, has conferred the degree of 
doctor of divinity on Charles Wagner. Will the champion of 
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the simple life care for it?—Boston Transcript, and quoted by 
The Friend (Philadelphia). 





Arthur M. Dewees, who has been writing from England of 
the activities of Friends there, has decided to spend another 
term at Woodbrooke, and is again to have one of the scholar- 
ships that have’been made available for American Friends. By 
the invitation of Roger Clark and family, of Street, Somerset, 
he will spend a few days at Christmas time with them. An- 
other week of the holidays he will spend in Plymouth, visiting 
a Woodbrooke fellow student. The remainder of the Christ- 
mas vacation he expects to be in London. 





The Friend (London) for Twelfth month 9th is a particular- 
ly interesting number. It is devoted to good citizenship. The 
leading editorial is on “ Responsibilities of Citizenship.” Alfred 
Webb, a former member of Parliament, writes of “ Parlia- 
ment and Politics.” There are extracts from the journal of 
Joseph Pease, showing what it was to be a concerned Friend in 
Parliament. There is a sketch of John Bright, with an excel- 
lent picture of him speaking in the House of Commons. A list 
is given of thirty-four Friends in Parliament since 1832 
(Joseph Pease), five of whom are at present members. 
Twenty-six M. P.’s “ closely connected with Friends, are named, 
four of whom are present members. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Friends who would like to have a part in keeping up the 
standard of the library now located in the Young Friends’ 
Building may do so by sending contributions, care of Ellwood 
Heacock, Friends’ Library, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila- 
delphia. Many new books that are of distinct value from the 
Friendly point of view ought to be gathered together here. If 
many Friends co-operate in this concern the contributions of 
none need be so large as to be any serious burden. If every 
member of the meeting were to take this matter seriously we 
could have a growing library that would be a credit to Friends, 
and of great importance in advancing Friends’ principles in the 
city. 


IMPORTANT TEMPERANCE WORK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

I desire to call your attention to the importance of the cam- 
paign now being waged in the State of Pennsylvania by the 
Anti-Saloon League, to secure a State local option law, and 
through you to appeal to your many readers for their active 
co-operation. 

By means of such a measure, involving county, township, 
town and ward option, the fight against the saloon in Pennsy]- 
vania would take on new life, and hundreds of communities 
would soon find a remedy where now there is no remedy. It 
will put the saloon at the mercy of the people, and not the 
people at the mercy of the saloon. 

The liquor people are greatly stirred already by this move- 
ment, and this fact should be the incentive for an uprising of 
our Christian citizenship in its behalf. Many letters are com- 
ing in, asking how help may be given the movement. 

First. See personally or write at once the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from your county, asking them to support the 
bill when they go to Harrisburg. 

Second. Get, as many of your friends as possible to do the 
same. 

Third. Be ready to respond to later appeals, to sign peti- 
tions, ete. 

We are pressing the campaign vigorously. Will you not be a 
helper ? S. E. NicHoLson, 

State Superintendent Anti-Saloon League. 


LESSONS ON THE RISE AND HISTORY OF 
FRIENDS. 


[In Friends’ Graded Course for First-day Schools, the lessons 
for adult classes for 1905 will be a continuation of the Chris- 
tian History Series of the present year, and will deal with the 
Rise and History of Friends. Following is a word to teachers 
introductory to the new series: ] 

The following lessons on the history of the opinions and be- 
liefs that accompanied the rise of the Society of Friends, and 
the inner faith that made such views possible, should be 
taught, so far as practicable, in the spirit which sustained and 





guided the leaders of religious thought in that day. The sub- 
sequent lessons on the rise of the Society itself also need to be 
approached in the light of the age in which these men acted. 

Consequently, one member of the class, at least, should be 
familiar with the political history of the time, another with 
the social and economic conditions of the age, another with the 
literary trend and spirit of the time, while the leader has some 
grasp of the religious history of the period. This distribution 
of preparation will materially assist others and the transient 
visiting element of the class in comprehending the spiritual 
impulses of these worthy leaders, and also impose limitations 
upon fruitless and desultory discussion. 

The class leader should also be assisted by members who 
have made a special study of the scope and purpose of certain 
lessons. These assistants, by a generous anticipation of their 
special lesson, may greatly benefit the class by their report, 
which at times may be comprised in a brief paper, a series of 
questions or comments and allusions which would materially 
limit the tendency to drift from the central theme. A judicious 
leader may thus employ all of the regular attenders of the 
elass and furnish material that will attract and interest those 
who attend but indifferently. 


An effort has been made to introduce into each lesson some 
feature which will unite the past with the present in such a 
manner as to enable the leader or one of the assistants to em- 
phasize the spiritual significance of the struggle made of old 
to come nearer to the Father; and at the same time to point 
out how creed and dogma, form and ritual, have been a tem- 
poral expression of a spiritual condition, vital and sustaining 
in one stage of their existence, dead and poisonous in another. 

With these purposes in view, it is hoped that the teacher 
may fully appreciate the value of that tendering and enlighten- 
ing influence that comes from close communion with Him who 
enlighteneth and supporteth all men. 


THE REFORMATION AND SOME OF ITS 
PROBLEMS. 
A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—I. 


Text, Gal., ii., 16. Bible Reading, Gal., ii., 16-21; iii., 1-5, 23-28. 


An approach to the problems of the Reformation is colored 
by two distinct types of humanity, the northern and the south- 
ern, the Teutonic and the Romanic, the life around the Baltic 
and that around the Mediterranean, a race with blue eyes and 
sandy hair and florid complexion, in contrast with a dark- 
haired, black-eyed, brunette-complexioned people. Different 
ideas had slumbered in their minds during the ages. The men 
of the south worked out the idea of system, centralization, 
obedience to law, to leaders; to them the State and the Church 
were all and the individual nothing. Around the Baltic, on the 
other hand, localization overbalanced centralization in matters 
of Church and State; the individual was more than the system 
under which he worshiped or was governed. 

The Church of Rome Christianized the northern pagans. A 
large portion of Teutonic myth and superstition was embodied 
by these Saxons into the Catholic organization in the north. 
The Roman system had emphasized the efficacy of man’s good 
works as a means of securing God’s favor, as a means of sav- 
ing one’s soul. Man’s righteousness could purchase God’s love 
and mercy, and insure his presence in the hungering spirit. 

The Church of Rome had determined with great nicety what 
constituted man’s righteousness, God’s mercy, and his willing- 
ness to minister to man’s broken spirit. The Roman system 
emphasized truth-telling for the sake of its reward, being 
honest because it was the best policy, being virtuous for gain. 
Scripture and tradition were the supreme rule of faith. The 
chief stress was laid on tradition and the ordinances of the 
Church. An infallible pope was the judge of the meaning of 
Scripture, and the infallible ordinances. Such standards of 
Church and State polity and moral bearing still permeate so- 
ciety, and are not without value. Men still value honesty as 
the best policy, still walk the path of rectitude because of so- 
cial and business gain, still get their standards of right and 
wrong from tradition and ordinances as interpreted by some 
self-chosen, but infallible, leader or guide. (In the Christian 
life how much value attaches to this manner of solving 
things. ) 

It was against the extreme application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples that the Teutonic people, under the leadership of Martin 
Luther, protested. Tetzel went through Germany selling in- 
dulgences. Remorse follows the path of the wrong-doer to-day 
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as relentlessly as of yore. Penance is still the open door of 
escape from the burdens of sin and selfishness. The early con- 
fessional developed the idea and value of penances. Since an 
abnormal emphasis was placed upon the fear of eternal punish- 
ment, the quantity and quality of penance grew with the ex- 
tent of the penitent’s superstition and the confessor’s cupid- 
ity. Following the crusades it became quite common to grant 
complete remission of penance on account of some signal ser- 


vice to the Church, or remarkable proof of religious fidelity 
and zeal. 


The attempts to enforce the ancient discipline of the Roman 
Church, and the rules of penance among Teutonic peoples was 
beset with difficulties; since they had been accustomed from 
earliest times to the payment of money as a compensation for 
even the gravest crimes, it became common in exceptional cases 
to suspend the prescribed penance with a money fine. Out of 
this apparently reasonable arrangement was developed the 
system of indulgences. 


This, it will be seen, was pushing the doctrine of salvation 
by works to an extreme. It is true Pope Sextus declared that 
souls are delivered from purgatorial fires in a way analagous 
to the efficacy of prayer. Theoretically, it was true that con- 
trition was required of each recipient of an indulgence. This 
followed an early interpretation of penance by the Christian 
Church, to the effect that it consists of repentance, confession 
and satisfaction. The latter was to be discharged by the 
offender in accordance with the rules of the Church, and the 
judgment of the priest. Practice, however, took a different 
trend. In time the priest, instead of offering prayer for the 
offender’s pardon, performed the judicial function by declaring 
him absolved. This authoritative remission of penances by 
the substitution for them of prayers, benevolent gifts, self- 
sacrifice, and other forms of devotion hastened the use of in- 
dulgences. 


Luther’s attack was first made against the system of indul- 
gences. He declared that the pope could remove no penalties, 
save those of his own making. He was unintentionally led to 
oppose the authority of the pope and Church traditions. Then, 
pressed for the sources of his authority, he placed it upon the 
Scriptures and “cogent reasons.” “The word of God” illumi- 
nating man’s reason in a measure accounts for Luther’s posi- 
tion. Salvation could not be earned by any system of merit; 
it was the gift of God. By faith, not works, are men saved. 
According to Luther the only worship we could offer God was 
faith, the only thing we could give God was trust. 


He declared that the Christian religion was given only in the 
“Word of God,” and in the inner experiences which accord with 
the word. George Fox placed the Christian religion upon the 
inner experiences and their interpretation of Scriptures, which 
was in accord with them. Luther believed in an indwelling 
grace, whereby man was saved and ushered into a life of saint- 
liness. George Fox believed in an indwelling spirit, an Inner 
Light, a Still Small Voice, a Seed of Life, by which the former 
man was put away and a new man, made in the image of God, 
appeared. 


It was twelve years after the Reformation began before the 
Lutheran party received the name Protestants. At the Diet 
of Spires (1526) each German State was permitted to act with 
reference to the edict of Worms, “as it might answer to God 
and his inspired majesty.” This gave the Lutheran movement 
a legal existence, and is considered a great landmark in the 
history of the German Reformation. The Italian victories of 
Charles, and his subsequent treaty with the pope, encouraged 
the Catholie party, which was in majority at the Diet at Spires 
in 1529, where an edict was issued forbidding further progress 
of the Reformation in the States which had not accepted it, 
while full liberty was granted in the reformed States to such 
as adhered to the Church of Rome. This stirred the local 
patriotism of the States and cities. The Elector of Saxony 
and several other princes, combined with fourteen cities 
against the edict of the Diet at Spires. Their protest gave the 
Lutheran party the name of Protestants. 

Topics For Discussion.—Is man’s nature fulfilled by obedi- 
ence to the law? by faith, or by good works? Are there not 
times when a money reward for children’s honesty, truthful- 
ness and good behavior is desirable? The fulfilling of the Law. 

REFERENCES.—Schaff’s “History of the Christian Church,” 
Vol. VI.; J. Kostlin’s “ Martin Luther,” one volume (trans- 
Jated). 


If all our wishes were gratified, most of our pleas- 
ures would be destroved.—Whately. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
DEAN BOND'S RESIGNATION. 


I desire to add my testimony concerning the service of Dean 
Bond to Swarthmore College. She has filled a place for near 
a score of years in Swarthmore College of extreme difficulty 
with consummate tact and marked success. She has indelibly 
left her impress not only on hundreds of young people whose 
lives she has beautified and made better, but through these on 
many hundred more. She has held unflinchingly to those prin- 
ciples of conduct which she believed the managers of the college 
deemed of the highest importance, very often waiving her own 
judgment in order to meet what she understood to be their 
convictions. Every high and worthy work requires the un- 
selfish efficient service of those who have no thought for them- 
selves, and who reap their greatest reward in the conscious- 
ness of duty performed. Dean Bond has made a place in the 
history of Swarthmore College which will never be effaced or 
forgotten, however many may in their generation serve the 
college. JOSEPH SWAIN. 





COMMERCIAL SPIRIT AND ATHLETIC ABUSE. 


[The following letter by the Principal of Swarthmore Gram- 
mar School appeared recently in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger :| 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 


While your editorial in last Monday’s Public Ledger, “A 
Gentleman’s Game for Gentlemen,” is probably too severe, it 
goes to the real root of the trouble in football. As I endeav- 
ored to point out to the Rules Committee some time ago, no 
change in rules, no matter how radical, will ever cure the trou- 
ble. This can be done only by a complete upheaval in the sys- 
tem as found in many universities, colleges and even secondary 
schools. It is a terrible blot on our modern system of educa- 
tion that those intrusted with a feature commanding so much 
attention, and involving the expenditure of so much time, 
money, thought and character, should often be so thoroughly 
distrusted by rival institutions and frequently by members of 
the same organization, as evidenced by hosts of charges and 
counter-charges. 


Your suggestions for a cure are vital, but should go further 
by insisting that those who coach, train and manage teams and 
those who play on them shall first be men of sterling honor; 
second, men of athletic knowledge and ability. In short, that 
by the use of right men and right motives football shall be 
made an honorable sport, not a dishonorable business. Then 
will it be conducted for the benefit of those who may be mem- 
bers of the teams, not for making or sustaining the reputation 
of a coach who is willing sometimes to sacrifice not only life 
but even souls to attain the desired end. 

Those who know anything of football know of direct coach- 
ing to do “dirty ” work, and to disregard the rules so far as 
can be done to apparent advantage. This is still further em- 
phasized by bulldozing the officials in frequently successful 
efforts to prevent careful enforcement of rules such as you 
suggest should be enforced by the captain of the team claim- 
ing the offender as a member. Imagine the storm that would 
follow such action taken under present conditions. No one 
would envy that captain the social treatment he would receive 
in many institutions. 

In regard to deaths and injuries, while any loss of life is to 
be deplored, over-stating dangers and other misrepresentations, 
whether from lack of investigation or for other réasons, simply 
introduces a counter evil. Drowning accidents in swimming, 
boating and skating seasons unfortunately are so common that 
people scarcely notice them, except when they are brought viv- 
idly home by some special interest of friendship or relationship. 
Baseball, too, furnishes many more victims than football. And 
of what other sport would the claim be made that a man who 
lost his life by putting his head out the car window on his way 
home from a game in which he had not played was a victim of 
the sport? 

We need Rooseveltian honest fearlessness. We need not to 
lop off a few branches here and there, but to replant the whole 
vineyard. Not the least important thing is to change the as- 
pect and character of the football comments in some, at least, 
of our daily papers. ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 





“AS TO THEOLOGY.” 
Two of our readers, Anna M. Ormsby, of Philadelphia, and 
M. C. B., of Camden, N. J., have written, expressing their ap- 
proval of the letter of Sarah B. Flitcraft, in our issue of 
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Twelfth month 17th. The former speaks of her unity with the 
ministry of Allen and Sarah B. Fliteraft, and her appreciation 
of their consistent and well-ordered lives. 


PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends was 
held at Marietta, Iowa, Twelfth month 3d, 1904. 
We had not hoped to have any company from a dis- 
tance or from the other meetings composing the quar- 
ter, but we were favored more than we hoped, for 
John Cory and Mary, his wife, came into the neigh- 
borhood on Fifth-day, although he had been lately il! 
and was not expected. Thomas E. Hogue and John 
Taylor, of West Liberty, Iowa, came in on Sixth-day 
evening, and Abel Mills, of Clear Creek, LL, also 
favored us with his presence rather unexpectedly. 
There were no Friends in attendance from Prairie 
Grove, in Henry County, lowa, on account of sick- 
ness in that neighborhood. Eliza Price was not ex- 
pected to live, and Friends of that meeting did not 
like to be away under such circumstances. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held on Seventh-day morning, at 9.30, but only 
three members were there at the time set. Others 
came late, and the meeting was not of as much inter- 
est as was desired, yet the reports of preparative 
meetings were all there and the business of the meet- 
ing was transacted. 

The quarterly meeting gathered something after 
11 a.m., and was favored with the ministrations of 
Friends from a distance, and as good attendance as is 
common at this season of the year. The meeting was 
quite satisfactory. The business was entered mto 
with much interest after a season of quiet and some 
ministering service by our friend, Abel Mills, and the 
meeting concluded in a spirit of loving service and 
unity. 

On First-day morning, the weather and roads con- 
tinuing very favorable, a goodly number gathered 
for the meeting for public worship. Friends of the 
vicinity gathered with those before spoken of from a 
distance, and several from Marshalltown, a distance 
of seven miles or more, among whom were Theodore 
P. Marsh and wife, and sister Gertie Tomlinson; also 
Benjamin F. Nichols and wife and Abijah Janney. 

The meeting being gathered in proper season soon 
settled in a quiet of living silence as appeared for a 
time, after which we were favored by gospel ministry, 
first from Abel Mills, then Thomas E. Hogue, Benja- 
min F, Nichols, and a young man from Chappaqua, 
Byes 

When the meeting closed it was announced that 
there would be an intermission of perhaps an hour, 
during which time lunch would be served to all who 
wished to remain for the Quarterly First-day School 
Conference, which would then be called to order and 
a program rendered as prepared by the Marietta 
First-day School, and papers, ete., and from the other 
schools of the quarter, consisting of class exercises, 
declamations, papers read, and some other exercises, 
all of which when rendered was pronounced very good 
and entertaining. 


Narnan Epsatt. 
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CONFERENCE ON LITERATURE 
CHESTER. 

A philanthropic meeting was held at Chester, Twelfth month 
18th, at 2.30 p.m. After a period of silence, Lillian Hewes re- 
cited “ Thanatopsis ” in a forceful manner, making many of 
its passages hold a deeper meaning to us than ever before. 

Henry Wilbur then addressed the meeting on “ Some Things 

That Get into Print.” He said: “I am not going to discuss 
bad literature, as some of you may think, but tell you of some 
books that are good for us to read.” He began with the Bible. 
For thrilling tales well told read Kings, for a romance of love 
read the book of Ruth, and for poetry read the Psalms. We 
should all read some of the plays of Shakespeare and some 
novels. The best novels, as those of George Eliot and Bul- 
wer, do not meet with popular favor, they make one 
think, and the reader of the novel of to-day does not wish to 
think. At the age of six he had found a copy of the biography 
of Isaac T. Hopper, and read it through. Hardly any 
book had so great an influence on his life as this one. As a 
latter-day biography, “George Fox: An Autobiography,” by 
tufus M. Jones, will be found an intensely interesting book. 
We ought to form the habit of reading biography. If he were 
a millionaire he would have printed the first half of the first 
volume of “ The American Conflict,” by Horace Greeley. If we 
have nothing else to do with a few minutes or a half hour, 
walk through an old bookstore, or the city library, and read 
the titles of good books. It educates. He would not lament, 
like Goldwin Smith, that no great poet has arisen among us, 
but hopes that in the absence of poet, painter, sculptor, and 
philosopher we will all feel the responsibility of working for 
the betterment of the world. K. M. S. 


AT 


as 


other 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Third-day evening, Twelfth month 1]lth, a meeting was 
held in Parrish Hall to arouse enthusiasm for debating among 
the students. Short addresses were made by the contestants 
in the recent debate with Franklin and Marshall, and by Dr. 
trooks and Prof. Pearson, who were present at the contest. 
Later in the evening the Andrew G. Pearson contest for 
declamation took place. Lawrence Sherwood took first place; 
Margaret Leiper, second, and Leslie Ryder, third. 

Dean Bond and Miss Nowell entertained the “ Fireside” (a 
neighborhood sociable) in Parrish Hall on Fourth-day evening. 
The students were invited to be present to hear the piano 
recital by Prof. Thompson. 

On Fifth-day morning Bolton Hall, of Brooklyn, N. Y., lee- 
tured on “The Economics of Henry George.” Following his 
short lecture, for the rest of the hour, he answered most earn- 
estly the many questions asked him concerning “ Single Tax,” 
the social reform in which he is deeply interested. 

The Joseph Leidy Scientific Society held its regular meeting 
on Fifth-day evening. The program was under the care of the 
department of biology. 

At the College Bible Class on First-day morning Dr. Holmes 
made a strong appeal to us for seriousness in our conduct and 
in all our acts through life. Those fortunate in being present 
were much impressed. 

Following the sentiments at meeting, 
paper dealing with our attitude towards present evils. 

Dr. Holmes spoke in meeting, asking us to welcome the 
stranger, both man and thought, as it may be a stranger that 
offers us a message of truth. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held on First-day evening in the college parlor. The following 
officers were elected: President, Ralph G. Jackson; vice-presi- 
dent, T. H. Dudley Perkins; secretary, Caroline Hadley, and 
Ella Hood, Isaac Roberts and Jeannette Curtis as members of 
the Executive Committee. 

Reports of the conference of Young Friends’ Associations, 
held at Trenton on Eleventh month 10th, were given by Caro- 
line Lukens and Dr. Holmes. Grace Broomell read a paper 
called “ Influence,” prepared by Caroline Lukens. 

On Second-day morning the president of the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association addressed the students in collection. 

College closed for the Christmas holidays on Fifth-day after- 
noon, the 22d. H. S. T. 


Prof. Price read a 


Pray God to keep thee from a narrow soul 

And its dear mate, a controversial mind: 

Of all the things that melt, subdue, console, 

Lo, these have tossed the heart upon the wind: 

They feed on husks, and go content and fed, 

And gather dust to make the living bread. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On Twelfth month 16th Prof. Neff, of Neff’s School of Ora- 
tory, Philadelphia, gave a lecture on “ Personal Power and Per- 
sonal Attractiveness.” “Success in life,” he says, “ depends 
upon personal power and personal attractiveness which can be 
obtained by giving up one’s self to the work in hand; by feel- 
ing and having the power to express that feeling, by develop- 
ing one’s own self by managing his temper, etc. Every cross 
feeling, every impure thought and every ungenerous action 
leads to certain failure in life. On the other hand, every hon- 
est action, pure thought and kind feeling insures a better place 
in the hereafter.” 

On Twelfth month 10th the first lecture of the course was 
given by Dr. Henry W. Sears. The subject, “ Grumblers and 
their Cure,” was treated almost wholly in a humorous manner. 
When the lecturer became serious he said that the world is 
what we make it. If we look for the good things we find them, 
while, on the other hand, if we go about grumbling we meet 
grumbling in return. 

Second-day afternoon, the 12th, Florence Kelley, of New 
York City, and a member of the Consumers’ League of Amer- 
ica, addressed some of the students. Her earnest appeal in 
behalf of the thousands of young children employed in our 
large stores, factories, ete., especially during the Christmas sea- 
son, touched all hearts, and caused us to think of a side of life 
which before had received little of our attention. Each one of 
us, the speaker said, could do something toward eliminating 
the bad condition which exists in the large stores, and which 
is alike injurious to the health and morals of the boys and 
girls, if we would do our Christmas shopping early; at least 
not later than the second week in December, and would not 
patronize stores which were kept open after six o’clock at 
night. 

The Penn-Whittier declamatury contest was held Twelfth 
month 17th. Each society was represented by two boys and 
two girls, and the program, beginning with a Penn representa- 
tive, was given by an alternate Penn and Whittier, as follows: 
Declamation, “Abraham Lincoln,” Aubrey Crewitt; recitation, 
“Pretty Bobby Shaftoe,” Ruth Price; declamation, “ Education 
by Vocation,” James Green; a song by five young boys, Ed- 
ward Moore, Walter Penniman, Morgan Pile, Raymond Bye and 
Searle Johnson; recitation, “ The Revolt of Mother,” Wm. Jen- 
kins; recitation, “The First Settler’s Story,” Helen Stapler; 
piano solo, Clara Ehrhom; declamation, “The Congress of 

774,” Helen Woodward; recitation, “The High Tide,” Emma 
Wilson; declamation, “Lest We Forget,” Hugh LEastburn; 
piano duet, Mariana Packer and Margaretta Packer. The 
judges, Anne Russel, Prof. George Nutt and Brother Elms, de- 
cided unanimously in favor of the Whittier Society. 

School closes for the winter vacation at noon, Twelfth month 
22d. The winter term will begin First month 3d, students re- 
turning First month 2d, 1905. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

New YORK AND BRooKLYN.—The meeting of Eleventh month 
27th was devoted to the reading and discussion of a paper on 
“Loyola” by Joseph T. Keiley. He stated that Loyola was 
born in 1491, and gave some account of his early life. He 
came of proud and knightly families, and naturally turned 
toward the profession of arms; was ordinarily educated, but 
became a good soldier, controlling his troops well, and when 
wounded in battle showed great fortitude. But at length his 
martial soul came under the influence of the lives of strange 
men who served under the Prince of Peace, and he disposed of 
his horse and hung up his sword in a church as a sign that he 
had given up the worldly life. Then from having been very 
careful of his personal appearance he went to the opposite ex- 
treme. He also chose the most menial tasks about the church. 
This was that inevitable period of battling against self, and 
he wrote a little book at this time, declaring his state of men- 
tal perturbation. 

He and ten others formed the Society of Jesus, whose mem- 
bers Calvin is said to have called in derision, Jesuits. Under 
Loyola the society did great good in America, Morocco and 
elsewhere in protecting the natives from the adventurers who 
flocked thither from Europe. 

The discussion was quite general, but cannot be fully re- 
ported here. One speaker referred to the rule of the Jesuits 
requiring each member to obey the order, and thought this 
would account for their political power and their intellectual 
weakness, for not only must each member obey his superior, 
but he must believe as his superior does, except under the most 
extraordinary circumstances. 


It was suggested by another that their consciences were not 
well developed, because of their habits of obedience and of re- 
garding their superiors as always right. This speaker also 
said that while in the matter of government the Jesuits and 
Friends are opposites, one a pure monarchy and the other a 
real democracy, yet in a much more important respect the two 
are quite similar. In all these great movements the intention 
was to call men back to the purity and simplicity of the primi- 
tive church. Both Jesuits and Friends flourished, and were 
powerful for good while the movements were fresh and the 
leaders single-minded. But when this great object began to fade 
from view, and the members came to think more of themselves 
than of their ideals their great power for good was lost. We 
are not the force we once were because we have forgotten what 
we stand for. Percy RUSSELL, Sec. 





Moorestown, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation, held in the meeting house, Twelfth month 9th, 1904, 
Horace Roberts read a paper on “The Development of the 
Temporal Power of the Pope,” which was followed by James 
H. Atkinson’s paper on “ Feudalism, Chivalry and Knighthood.” 
Ada M. Lippincott read a paper on “The Cause and Effect of 
the Crusades.” These were all carefully prepared and inter- 
esting papers, which followed out the line of thought in which 
four of our First-day school classes are studying. By request, 
Carrie B. Zelley told the pathetic story of “The Children’s 
Crusade.” At our last meeting Dr. Russell Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, kindly addressed us, his subject being, 
“An Introduction to the Study of Church History,” which was 
a help in planning our programs for this winter. 

CAROLINE B. ZELLEY, Sec. 





ABINGTON, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in Abington Meeting House on First-day 
afternoon, Twelfth month 11th, 1904. The meeting was opened 
by John Roberts reading 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
Alice Hallowell gave a recitation, “Our Little Lad’s Answer.” 
Prof. Derr, of Abington School, gave an excellent paper on 
“Practice of Christianity.” Edith Hallowell gave Van Dyke’s 
“Christmas Tree.” Carl Parry gave a recitation, “ Burial of 
Moses.” Current topics by Elizabeth H. Smith, was read by 
Ella S. Mitchell. 

“What shall we do to make our meetings more interesting 
and induce our members to be with us in attendance,” by 
Esther Heacock. She gave us many good thoughts, making it 
strong that the social feeling had much to make our meeting 
good. Our correspondent, Anna C. Parry, gave some good re- 
ports. After a few moments’ silence, meeting adjourned to 
meet First month 8th, 1905. AGNES P. HALLOWELL, Sec. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held Eleventh month 29th, 1904. Abbie Woolman gave the 
opening reading, which was followed by the reading of the min- 
utes. The president, Mary E. Borton, then introduced Joseph 
Beck Tyler, who gave a very interesting address on “ The Young 
Friends in the Early History of the Society.” He spoke of the 
early Friends being impressed by the Holy Spirit while so young 
in life, and compared them with the Friends of to-day. The 
subject was then opened for discussion. 

Frances Moore emphasized the fact that young Friends of 
to-day are not thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
Friends. Further remarks were made by Annie Pancoast, Sarah 
Peterson, Reuben Woolman, Joel Borton and others. 

After a few minutes of silence, the meeting adjourned. 


FLORENCE H. Moore, Secretary. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Joel S. and Ella M. 
Ball, Twelfth month 15th, with a small attendance. In the 
absence of president and vice-president, Elmer Jordan took the 
chair, called the meeting to order, and read the 129th Psalm. 
A very good report of the conference held at Trenton on the 
10th was given by the delegates who attended from this asso- 
ciation. “Games and Diversions” was the portion of Disci- 
pline read by Anna E. Jordan. Current topics were read by 
Isaac W. Reeder and Elmer Jordan. 

As a result of the nominations made at the last meeting, the 
following were appointed to serve the coming year: President, 
Franklin Ball; vice-president, Anna E. Jordan; recording sec- 
retary, Ella M. Ball; corresponding secretary, Reba M. Shaw; 
treasurer, M. Emma Shaw; Executive Committee, Hannah M. 
Penrose, Annie B. Roberts, Eleanor Foulke. 

The appointments for the next meeting were read, senti- 
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ments given, a brief silence observed, and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet the 19th of First month at the home of How- 
ard and Ella Kinsey. ANNIE B. Roperts, Cor. Sec. 


GRAMPIAN, Pa.—West Branch Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the meeting house, Twelfth month 18th, 1904. The 
meeting was called to order at 3 p.m. by the vice-president, 
George T. Underwood. After a short period of silence, the 13th 
chapter of Proverbs was read as a scripture lesson. A com- 
mittee of five persons was then named to bring forward names 
of persons for officers for the ensuing year. 

Voluntary sentiments were offered by many of the members 
of the association. 

The program was then taken up. Reading from John Wes- 
ley, by James Cleaver, on “ Prayer,” being the first number, 
followed by a short talk on character building from an educa- 
tional standpoint by Curtis Coons. 

R. P. Kester gave a good talk on “ Purity of the Home,” em- 
phasizing the three points, viz.: Harmony, high ideals and 
what is right. 

The question, “Should the principles of religion be taught 
in our public schools ?” was discussed by Seymour Kester, W. 
G. Spencer and others, leaving the impression with the meet- 
ing that if sectarianism could be left out it would be a step 
toward a higher life to have religious instruction. 

D. C. C., Recording Clerk. 


| 
Wooptawn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the | 


home of Joseph W. Cox, Eleventh month 27th, 1904. The 
president opened the meeting by reading the 121lst Psalm. The 
secretary being absent, Sarah E. Cox was appointed to act in 
her place. Abbie Gillingham read an essay entitled, “ Keep 
Ourselves in Working Order,” and George C. Gillingham read a 
selection entitled, “A Helping Hand,” showing what comfort 
little acts of kindness bring to those about us. 

“ When the Mists Have Rolled Away,” a short selection from 
the Youth’s Companion, was read by Joseph W. Cox, and Eliza 
Gillingham read a short sketch of Charles Wagner’s life, and 
a part of the introduction to his “Simple Life.” 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Warrington 
Gillingham, Twelfth month 18th, 1904. 

SarAu E. Cox, Secretary pro tem. 


PASADENA, CaL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 13th, at the home of 
George F. Howell. The meeting was opened by the reading of 
the 8th chapter of Romans. John J. Cornell’s “Why I Am a 
Friend ” was finished. Charles Lewis read Thomas H. Speak- | 
man’s “ Synopsis of Belief of Friends.” Anna Vaughn gave an 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 


tween Smith 
Place); 11 a.m. 


| Washington City.— 


Chicago.— 
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| Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
Street 


1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 
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instance of divine leading in the case of John J. Cornell. Susan 
Hazard told of the direct leading of Martha Travilla and Pris- 
cilla Cadwalader. Charles Lewis read an “ Essay on Patience ” 
by John G. Holland. A poem sent us by Ellis Pusey Passmore 
was read. Sentiments were given, and after a brief silence the 
meeting adjourned. Mary S. Howett, Assistant Clerk. 


——————————— 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Listen not to the word that would have you believe 
That the voice of the age is a moan; — 
That the red hand of wrong 
Is triumphant and strong, 
And that wrong is triumphant alone; 
There was never a time on the face of the earth 
When love was so near its own. 


Do you think that the love which has died for the world 
Has not lived for the world also? 
Filling man with the fire 
Of a boundless desire 
To love all with a love that shall grow? 
It was not for nothing the White Christ was born 
Two thousand years ago. 


The power that gave birth to the Son of the King 
All life doth move and thrill, 
Every age as ’tis passed 
Coming nearer at last 
To the law of that wonderful will, 
As our God so loved the world that day, 
Our God so loves it still. 


The love that fed poverty, making it thrive, 

Is learning a lovelier way. 
We have seen that the poor 
Need be with us no more, 

And that sin may be driven away; 

The love that has carried the martyrs to death 
Is entering life to-day. 


The spirit of Christ is awake and alive, 

In the work of the world it is shown, 
Crying loud, crying clear, 
That the kingdom is here, 

And that all men are heirs to the throne! 

There was never a time since the making of man 
When love was so near its own! 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


and Boerum 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


(26 Van Buren 


First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Atheneum Building 
Street, near Wabash Avenue) ; 11 a.m. 


12 mo. 24th (7th-day).—There will be 


no meeting of the Philadelphia Young | 


Friends’ Association Class in Philan- 
thropy this week. The class will meet 
as usual on the 3lst in the Auditorium, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, at 2.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 25th (lst-day).—There will be 
no Bible Study meeting in the meeting- 
house at Race Street, Philadelphia, this 
week. The next meeting will be on New 
Year’s Day, at 7.30 p.m. Subject: “ The 
Life of Jesus in Galilee; Social and Re- 
ligious Life of the People of His Time.” 


12th mo. 28th (4th-day).—Oxford, Pa., 
Young Friends’ Association at home of 
Dr. Truman and Sarah B. Coates. 


Ist mo. 8th (lst-day).—Columbus, 0O., 
Friends’ Association at home of Alfred 
Butterworth. 





exceeds all 

others in 
leavening power, 

purity and 
wholesomeness; 

makes food 
lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor. 

No other 
should be used. 
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Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MacBETH. 


You need to know how to manage yout 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


Macrrtn, Pittsburgh. 


SAVE !/2 vour FUEL 


BY USING THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove Price from $2.00 
or Furnace. to $12.00 
Write for booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

19 Furnace St.,Rochec*-~. N.Y. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Usrt 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in g 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. 

i for Booklet. Agents wanted. 

Scientific Bread Mach, Co, 


CYRUS CHAMB qr.) ‘ 
sant + Media Sta. Piiladeioaie 
Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 















J. Linden Heacock 


931 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
ona Rugs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 
1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 





FRIENDS’ 


When comparisons are made between 
America and Continental Europe, there 
is no one thing of which we have the 
right to be more proud than of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Better than 
any Continental Parliament, it repre- 
sents the people. The one legislative 
body of the world that is in any way 
comparable to ours is the Parliament of 
Great Britain. In character, intellect, 
methods, dignity, and in the truthful- 
ness with which each represents the peo- 
ple, the British Parliament and_ the 
United States Congress stand in a class 
quite apart and above any of the Parlia- 
ments of Continental Europe.—From 
“ Political Problems of Europe as They 
Interest Americans,” by Frank A. Van- 
derlip, in Scribner’s. 


The highest-priced note-taking on rec- 
ord is that of “The Reporter Who Be- 
came President,” of whom Frederic Ir- 
land writes in McClure’s. The “re- 
perter” was James Madison, and his 
MS., for which the United States, after 
his death, paid the sum of $30,000, con- 
tains the only account of the speeches 
of the makers of our Constitution, at the 
Philadelphia convention of 1787. 


Of the 75,000,000 living Americans, 
8,000,000 at least must inevitably die of 
tuberculosis. This is horrible—the more 
so that the loss of these lives might have 
been prevented. The only serious source 
of infection is by the sputum coughed up 
by the sufferer; if this is properly cared 
for, as by means of disinfected cloths, the 
intelligent consumptive is never in peril 
to others. And modern science can re- 
lieve his own condition—can cure it, if 
it be not too far advanced—by the simple 
means of cleanliness, fresh air and sun- 
light, and regular habits.—Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, in McClure’s. 


More crimes are committed for pleas- 
ure than for all other causes combined. 
Every police court has more than double 
duty after a holiday, even a religious 
one. The devil does most of his business 
out of office hours.—Independent. 


The heart of an honest Christian grows 
too big with the possible salvation of his 
neighbors to be willing to sit down in a 
golden city, to rejoice forever over his 
achieved personal salvation.—Christian 
Register. 


The Pope Bicycle Daily Memorandum 
Calendar for 1905 contains a memoran- 
dum leaf for every day in the year, and 
365 original sayings in favor of good 
roads, good health, out-door exercise, and 
that great vehicle of health-giving, the 
modern bicycle, by our most eminent liv- 
ing men of marked accomplishment. The 
calendar is free at Pope Mfg. Co.’s stores, 
or any of our readers can obtain it by 
sending five 2-cent stamps to Pope Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., or 143 Sigel Street, 


Let us not condemn either the white 
or the black race for the deeds of its 
exceptionally fiendish members; and let 
us bear in mind the part which newspa- 
per partiality and lack of due proporition 
in the treatment of such crimes has in 
doing a practical injustice to the colored 
race.—New York Evening Post. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 


By CHARLES WAGNER. 

Price, go cents; Postage, 8 cents. 
THE BETTER WAY 
By CHarLes WAGNER. 

Price, $1.00; Postage, ro cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Race and Fifteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade—es- 
tablished three generations ago—and up-to-date in 
every feature of the business, we are able to offer the 
best and most serviceable watches for the least 
money. Give usa call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. Oth St., (ab. Chestnut, opposite Post Office). 


Penn's Treaty with the Indians 


on India paper ; engraving 23 inches by 18 inches 
on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches; from the original 
Boydell engraved plate, made in 1775 from the origi- 
nal painting of Benjamin West. $3.00 by mail. 

A. L. SMITH 


29 E. Penn St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 








WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUT 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE, Poptar, 29-38 D 


To decide all questions con 
use of werden the FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


is universally consulted as arbiter. 


THE NEW DECENNIAL EDITION, revised 
from cover to cover, and greatly e 
Contains 17,000 new and necessary vocabu 
terms, making a total of 317,000—100,000 more 
than in any other dictionary. It is the only 
dictionary that is up to date and an authority 
on the English language of to-day. 


SENT FREE For_5 Days Examination 


To any responsible person 
who mention this adver- 
tisement, we will send 
this splendid work, 
carriage f for ex- 
amination. You may 
return the dictionary 
at our expense if you 
don’t want to keep it , 
on the easy payment ,/ 
terms which we will ’/ 
offer. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS | 
COMPANY, N. ¥. 
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